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SOME MISCONCEPTIONS OF MORAL 
EDUCATION. 

HENBY NEUMANN. 

A GREAT deal of the present-day controversy on the 
**■ subject of moral education springs from certain mis- 
conceptions as to the nature of the schooling proposed 
in this much-debated suggestion. That our boys and 
girls are sadly in need of an education which does more 
than develop the non-moral intelligence and skills nur- 
tured in the ordinary class-room, is only too evident to 
those who know our schools, our children, and our coun- 
try 's problems. In view, therefore, of this pressing need, 
it seems fitting to suggest that much of our current dis- 
cussion might center with far greater profit not on the 
question whether moral education is advisable or not, 
but rather on the question what lines it might best follow. 
In the hope that ground may be cleared in this direction, 
the following pages attempt to correct a few common mis- 
conceptions. 

It is said for one thing that since morality is not a pro- 
duct of intelligence, moral education, whatever else it may 
do, must dispense with ethical instruction, for this instruc- 
tion is useless and too often positively harmful. Thus 
Professor Palmer of Harvard objects: "What is asked 
of us teachers, is that we invite our pupils to direct study 
of the principles of conduct, that we awaken their con- 
sciousness about their modes of life, and so by degrees im- 
part a science of righteousness. This is theory, ethics; 
not morals, practice ; and in my judgment, it is dangerous 
business with the slenderest chance of success. . . . Many 
matters do not take their rise in knowledge at all. Moral- 
ity does not. ' ' 1 



2 G. H. Palmer, "The Teacher," pp. 36, 37. Eeprinted in "Ethical and 
Moral Instruction in Schools." 
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This position is easy to understand. It is indeed a fact 
that life is not shaped by reason alone. Instincts and 
habits, envy, prejudice, laziness, all undoubtedly play just 
as important a part. Often, moreover, as Aristotle 
pointed out, our intellect cannot even be convinced that 
a bad act is really bad, because our habits have loaded the 
scales of judgment in favor of our own special practices. 
A boy who has been used to lord it over his uncomplain- 
ing sisters grows up for that reason into mistaken but 
firm views of masculine superiority, just as the libertine, 
fixed in his habits of indulgence, cannot understand why 
his 'perfectly reasonable' pleasures should be condemned. 
Such also is the case in the doing of the right: here, too, 
the part played by a bare thinking is frequently very 
small. Many of our best acts are as immediate and un- 
reasoned as a mother's rushing to her baby at the cry of 
pain. In view of these facts, it would indeed seem true 
that informing the intelligence may be counted a neg- 
ligible element in the building of character. 

Nevertheless, because a mere process of cognition alone 
fails to bring right conduct, it does not follow that at- 
tempts to enlighten the judgment by instruction must be 
frowned upon. Surely to trust behavior only to instinct 
is to rely upon an unsafe guide. Instinct itself needs 
direction; for it is just as likely to lead us wrong as it 
is to point us aright. It is the experience of all human 
society that children must somehow, at some time or 
other, be taught which innate tendencies to suppress and 
which to encourage. The commonest method is to inflict 
pain when they let a wrong instinct rule; but as they 
grow older and continue to act out their instincts for mis- 
chief, this surely is not the only way nor the wisest, to 
teach them how to choose rightly. Would any one main- 
tain that children can never be helped even before ma- 
turity, by appeals to an intelligent understanding of what 
right and wrong conduct mean! 

It is equally mistaken to hold that moral development 
can be entrusted solely to the forming of habits. To build 
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habits calls also for the help of intelligence. Every grow- 
ing life must advance by breaking many of its habits, 
even its good ones; and how is this to be done! There 
comes a time, for instance, when the child's beautiful prac- 
tice of indiscriminate alms-giving must be superseded by 
wiser charity. In every such readjustment, the signifi- 
cance of the new custom must be made clear. If it is to 
commend itself, the new line of conduct must at least ap- 
pear reasonable; and here, it would seem, there is a de- 
cided call for adult counsel. What, moreover, shall we do 
with the many boys and girls who come to school without 
those habits which the right training at home ought to 
have inculcated? Some word of helpful teaching is cer- 
tainly demanded as an aid in the necessary start. 

A like assistance is needed to make so-called experi- 
ences yield their best fruit. To get the most out of an 
'experience,' there must be more or less understanding 
of its meaning. A boy who is disgruntled because he 
thinks he is a good pitcher, but is obliged to play center- 
field, may be forced by his comrades to do his allotted 
share in the work of his team, and thus, according to 
some teachers, be educated into obedience to a group will. 
The simple fact remains, however, that this experience 
is of no value unless its ethical significance is understood 
and grasped. Left to himself, the lad may get no more 
out of the situation than a mood of ugliness. Far from 
being 'socialized,' he may feel nothing but anti-social 
emotions. A word or two of interpretation may do much, 
however, to send the boy back to his undesired post with 
a clearer notion of responsibility and a helpful resolve to 
live up to it. A member of one of the writer's classes 
told of a pupil who had received such help in a situation 
of this very sort. Disliking his position on the school 
team, he resigned, against the protests of his fellow- 
athletes. A month later, he was allowed to play a leading 
role in a performance of Julius Ccesar, where he acquitted 
himself with all credit. His teacher thereupon reminded 
him of the part contributed to his success by the obscure 
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but none the less important efforts of the other actors. 
The boy was ashamed and saw his selfishness in its true 
light. Whatever the experience, it counts for most when 
its fuller implications are comprehended; and here the 
clearer and wider insight of the teacher may render valu- 
able aid. It is no argument against direct and regular 
instruction to say that this instance was simply the inter- 
pretation of a very real experience. Man, unlike the ani- 
mal, is able to profit by anticipating experience. To be 
sure, there is always danger that the anticipation may 
be too remote to be effective when the occasion arises; 
but the unwisdom of such an extreme is no proof that a 
sound middle course has no place. 

Thinking, therefore, is by no means to be ignored as 
a moral agency in childhood, even though it is neither 
the chief source of conduct nor the only one. To dispense 
with it will no more do than for a teacher of religion to 
trust children's unaided instincts to bring desired notions 
of God. That right attitudes and practices result from 
a complex interplay of forces surely does not allow us 
to say any more about a single one of these forces than 
that it is not the only one. 

A second misconception (responsible in part for the 
preceding) is due to thinking that children have no ca- 
pacity for reflection upon ethical problems before their 
late adolescence. Professor Palmer says : "The college, 
not the school, is the place for this study. . . . Many of 
the evils that I have thus far traced are brought about by 
projecting upon a young mind problems which it has not 
yet encountered in itself. Such problems abound in the 
latter teens and twenties, and then is the time to set about 
their discussion." Evidently it is assumed that ethics- 
teaching in the schools is to be an attempt to reconcile 
conflicting- sanctions. "Has he grown up unquestioning? 
Has he accepted the moral code inherited from honored 
parents? Then let him be thankful and go his way un- 
taught. But has he, on the other hand, felt that the moral 
mechanism by which he was early guided does not fit all 
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cases? Has he found one class of duties in conflict with 
another"? Has he discovered that the moral standards 
obtaining in different sections of society, in different parts 
of the world, are irreconcilable? In short, is he puzzled 
and desirous of working his way through his puzzles, of 
facing them and tracking them to their beginnings ? Then 
is he ripe for the study of ethics. ' ' This study is further 
declared to be analogous to "philology, grammar, rhet- 
oric, systematic study of the laws of language, " " abstract 
grammar," "theoretical talk"; "it should be pursued as 
a science, critically, and the student should be informed 
at the outset that the aim of the course is knowledge, 
not the endeavor to make better men. ' ' 2 

If it were proposed to defend such a study of ethical 
science in the schools, the objection here cited would be 
unanswerable. But moral instruction is not at all syn- 
onymous with the teaching of ethics as a science. To see 
what the difference is, let us look at other fields of study 
in the elementary schools where the same misconception 
obtains. Teachers of 'nature-study,' for example, have 
to be warned that they are not to teach the science of 
biology or the science of physics. A science is an attempt 
to explain the whole ground of known phenomena by re- 
lating these to certain great generalizations, such as the 
atomic theory, or the evolutionary hypothesis, or the law 
of conservation of energy. An organization of this sort 
represents the needs of the adult scientist. It does not 
correspond to the needs of children. For them there need 
be no more than "a study of the facts of botany, zoology, 
physics, chemistry, geology, that affect our daily life." 
They are interested, that is, in what makes the electric 
bell ring, without discussing the nature of the electric 
current; they want to know about the formation of a 
river-basin, without caring for the details which a Lyell 
would demand to prove the precise period when the water- 
shed was elevated. "Nature-study, then, stands for edu- 

2 Op. cit., pp. 46, 47, 41. 
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cational organization based on direct human interest in 
nature. Science stands for scientific organisation based 
on direct interest in organized knowledge for its own 
sake. . . . Thus ... it does not seem possible that anyone 
with experience in schools will dispute the statement that 
nature-study minus the scientific organization adapted 
to mature minds, is the proper ivork for elementary 
schools. ' ' 3 The same point of view is held by experienced 
teachers in regard to other subjects. They teach hygiene 
effectively without going into histology or comparative 
morphology, music without treating the mathematical 
basis of harmony, grammar and composition without giv- 
ing a college course in philology or rhetoric. They teach 
laws and rules, to be sure, — not, however, because their 
pupils are interested in generalizations as such, but be- 
cause, and in so far as, these principles help to explain 
the concrete things of greatest interest. 

This selection and organization with reference to the 
needs of the immature pupil rather than the demands of 
a perfected science is the guiding principle in moral in- 
struction. Children do -not have to organize their ideas 
of right and wrong around their understanding of the 
categorical imperative or the theory of utilitarianism. 
The main business of the school is to get them to perform 
concrete acts of right conduct. They must be taught to 
respect property, for example, without entering into the 
question whether the ultimate sanction for this duty is 
the 'absolute ought' or 'their own best interest.' When, 
however, they are old enough to grasp the significance 
of a great principle like Kant's injunction to act in the 
way which one would will to be the law for all human 
kind, the generalization may be offered as a guiding clue 
in specific cases but not as a means of relating the whole 
world of ethical experience to a single scientific concep- 
tion. The aim of moral instruction below the college 



S M. Bigelow, "The Eelation of Nature-Study and Science Teaching,' 
Nature- Study Review, Vol. 4, p. 38. 
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years is not, as Professor Palmer thinks, a 'study of 
puzzles,' but an attempt to teach the truths behind 
familiar experiences in terms that our pupils can compre- 
hend at their present stage of development. 

This distinction ought also to answer the objection that 
young people have no interest in ethical discussion. Un- 
doubtedly they will sit serenely indifferent if we try to 
expound a whole science of ethics ; and we cannot blame 
them, because they are not interested in generalizations 
as such. Hear them, however, debating whether it is 
fair to let a newcomer in the ball-team displace a tried 
pitcher, or whether their committee has the right to spend 
more money than was voted in the appropriation, or 
whether they ought to expel a member who is said to 
have slandered their club. Their interest now is most 
intense, because here, to be sure, they have immediate 
problems to solve. From this point of departure, however, 
a good teacher can lead them to deeper and wider re- 
flection, to a clearer understanding, for example, of the 
moral principles behind some of our social institutions. 
Or, when, to illustrate further, he makes them see why it 
is that their games of dice are forbidden, or why they 
themselves disapprove of lying, he prepares the ground 
for a much-needed insight into the meaning of the laws 
against gambling and the reason for the world's insistence 
upon truth-telling. Moral instruction takes it for granted 
that children normally do a certain amount of thinking; 
it seeks only to get them to give more thinking to the 
moral issues involved than they ordinarily give, to think 
more soundly, and as they grow wiser, to make their 
thoughts gradually include more remote considerations. 

In certain circles, the two objections which we have 
here criticized are linked with the conviction that moral 
precept is valueless except as it finds a conscious sanc- 
tion in religion. There are those who hold that ethical 
instruction rests upon nothing solid unless it can show 
its derivation from the fundamental religious as- 
sumptions. Is not this, however, closely akin to the pre- 
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ceding misconception that we cannot offer wise counsel 
to young folks without teaching ethical philosophy? The 
answer is given by experience : our schools are not obliged 
to tread upon this debatable ground. When school prin- 
cipals, for example, give a series of talks on the right 
use of school-property, or on the value of cooperation, 
do they feel obliged to go into the philosophic or religious 
sanctions, and say that their words are true because they 
rest upon this or that article of a creed, or text in the 
Bible! They know that they cannot enter into religious 
discussion because the schools are supported by a popu- 
lation of widely divergent beliefs, so much at variance 
that it is impossible to enunciate a doctrine which will 
not give offence in some particular to some one body or 
other. The City Superintendent of Schools in New York 
tried to get a body of the clergy of different denominations 
to draw up a code of moral instruction for the public 
schools of his community. The conference came to 
naught. In his report on the matter, Dr. Maxwell voiced 
the conclusion which has presented itself to many other 
students of the problem elsewhere: ''In view of this fact 
. . . that an agreement as to ethical instruction has not 
been, and probably will not be, reached among the clergy, 
... I here express my conviction that educators should 
take up the subject, even without the aid of the clergy, 
and formulate large rules of conduct which may be illus- 
trated by innumerable particular instances, and ivhich 
are so well founded in the usages of civilised communities, 
and so well attested in the lives of noble men and ivomen, 
that no one will be bold enough to gainsay their valid- 
ity." 4 The words which we have italicized strike bottom 
as far as public education is concerned: there is an un- 
deniable moral heritage into which all right-minded peo- 
ple alike, no matter what their religion, wish their chil- 
dren to enter; and into this common heritage our public 
schools can and ought to lead. 

*Beport of the City Superintendent of Schools, for the year 1908. 
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The unwillingness of the schools to provoke the re- 
ligious question does not therefore leave them helpless 
before their great task of moral guidance. Eeligious 
teaching they must perforce leave to other agencies ; moral 
education they may and can give, and effectively, too. De- 
ficient as our public system in too many cases has been, 
it is also true that its best teachers have done much to 
quicken their pupils' lives into good without raising the 
issue of the ultimate religious sanctions. Convinced by 
experiences like these, the advocates of moral instruction 
are simply pleading for more of this better practice. They 
are encouraged by the further fact that the question of 
ultimate sanctions is rarely brought up by the children 
themselves. It is only the mature mind which insists 
upon a metaphysical answer to its inquiries ; young peo- 
ple are quite content with secondary explanations. 

A fourth misconception is the notion that moral instruc- 
tion consists chiefly of a preaching of bald generalities. 
A school principal, addressing an audience of teachers, 
declared that he saw no opportunity to point a moral, for 
instance, in a lesson on the Spanish conquest of Mexico. 
"Cortez was not punished for his inhuman treatment of 
the Indians, ' ' he said ; ' ' and we do not know whether he 
was punished in the hereafter." If the drawing of a 
moral from a punishment were all there is to ethical 
values in the teaching of history, one might well be glad 
to see all attempts at such an aim ruthlessly forbidden. 
A moral value, however, might be realized in the lesson 
on Cortez, if the pupils were simply made to hate the 
cruelty of which his conduct was a type. There would 
be a sound 'application of an idea to life,' — and, there- 
fore, according to Matthew Arnold, a moral idea, — if 
the lesson made clear the wider truth that people often 
use their superior powers to do harm to those who are 
Aveaker. The best treatment, however, would leave the 
young people conscious of a nobler way of using such 
gifts and would inspire them with a love for such ex- 
emplars of this better way as the Puritan Apostle Eliot, 
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for instance, who employed his talents to make life bet- 
ter for the Indians, not worse. This is something quite 
different from using (and often distorting) facts of his- 
tory to prove that good is rewarded and evil punished. 
Moral education would be richly justified if it did no more 
than to realize Plato's lofty ideal of a "training in re- 
spect to virtue which makes one hate what he ought to 
hate and love what he ought to love." 

It also follows from this conception that moral edu- 
cation is not meant simply for delinquents or for the 
children of the poor whom we are so prone to regard as 
needing more of such schooling than the boys and girls 
of 'respectable' homes. None of our young people, what- 
ever their parentage, are so perfect that there is no need 
of suggesting higher standards than their present ones 
or better effort to reach those already accepted. To be 
sure, the ideals which we hold up will fail to possess 
vital meaning unless they go with a genuine desire to 
realize them; but this is no reason for never calling at- 
tention to them. Moral instruction might be compared 
to an attempt to increase our young people's circle of 
acquaintances in the hope that thus they will be more 
likely to find the friends whom they really want to culti- 
vate. It is not by any means the poor or the criminal 
classes alone who need such an opportunity. 

Here we may consider the objection that a constant 
offering of ideal characters to admire, and a constant 
calling for judgments on acts of conduct do harm by 
making children priggish. The best excellence, it is de- 
clared with truth, is that which grows unconsciously. 
Nevertheless, it is evidently forgotten that a perfectly 
unconscious growth is a goal which for the great majority 
of us, can never be reached. There would never be any 
need of a word of warning or of a reminder that there are 
better ways of behavior than our customary ones, if we 
really grew without knowing it into the best habits of 
those who are better than we, if we really imitated spon- 
taneously the best examples around us, — but, unfortu- 
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nately, we do not. Somewhere, at some time, conduct must 
receive a certain degree of very conscious attention. It 
is indeed true that this attention may bring with it a sense 
of moral self-satisfaction, if not of superiority; but this 
possibility need not always be actualized. Even if it were 
not a fact that comrades and relatives are only too ready 
to shake out whatever moral conceit happens to be gen- 
erated, there is little danger of its being fostered to any 
alarming extent when the teacher goes about his task 
properly, with due tact and a saving sense of humor. For 
one thing, he can teach his pupils to respect different 
moral views from their own, — as every good teacher of 
history and geography tries to do. He can also remind 
them of how easy duty is for those who have not been 
tempted so hard as others. Where he is sure that prig- 
gishness has set in, he can readily find occasions to prove 
that there are still greater heights of moral endeavor to 
be climbed. The method, in short, is similar in many re- 
spects to that which is employed to prevent or overcome 
conceit about skill in drawing or composition or athletics. 
The possibility of spiritual pride is real and serious, but 
it ought not to frighten us into letting things alone, when 
conditions call as loudly for moral betterment as they do 
in our country to-day. 

Another misconception is due to a popular but never- 
theless fallacious theory of character. The conscious ef- 
fort of the school to instill high principles of conduct is 
called an idle dream on the ground that a loftier morality 
cannot be inculcated there than is practised in the life 
outside. According to this view, the attempt to make 
school pupils honest is doomed to failure until there is 
more integrity, let us say, in the world of business. This 
idea is based on a fundamental misunderstanding of 
human nature, namely, that character is something which 
is inhaled like a physical atmosphere. Character, how- 
ever, is not an affair of purely passive reaction to en- 
vironing influences. It is a matter of strength that comes 
from victory over obstacles. These obstacles are certain 
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tendencies in our own make-up which prompt to evil 
doing. Wrong exists in the environment, but only be- 
cause human beings commit it. The same traits that in- 
cline people to do the bad in the outer world, such as 
the love of gain or the love of ease, or vanity, are found 
in the nature of young folks in the school. These germs 
must be destroyed, to be sure, in the life outside; the 
efforts of the school must indeed be backed up by the 
unceasing efforts of the rest of the community to drive 
out its worst and encourage its noblest; but since the 
germs of evil are lodged also in the individual within 
the fold, here, too, the bad must be made over into the 
good. The social-determination view of human improve- 
ment is as onesided as the old idea of the complete spon- 
taneity of the moral nature. 

Moreover, the environment outside is not composed ex- 
clusively of the morally inferior. There are indeed shop- 
keepers who cheat; but there are also those who give 
honest weight and make true statements about their wares. 
In every occupation there are high grades of moral de- 
velopment which are no whit less real than the low. Why, 
then, may not the imitation which plays so strong a part- 
in character-building be directed to these better examples ? 
Furthermore, if the social-determination argument is 
sound, why should the schools hold up any standards at 
all which are higher than those already extant in the 
environment? In courtesy, in neatness, in purity of 
speech, the tone of the school is better than that of life 
in many homes, and certainly higher than the tone of the 
street. Children are ashamed of ridicule from their com- 
rades when they pronounce the "u" properly in "stu- 
dent" and the "h" in "when"; yet the school would 
call itself recreant to its trust if it did not at least make 
the attempt to supply correct standards of speech. If there 
is no desire for better things, what better place is there 
to try to create it than the school, and what better time 
than the years when the worthier influences are still pos- 
sible! If this is true of a secondary value like good Eng- 
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lish, how far more urgent is the need in the case of the 
primary commandments of the moral law! 

The objections which we have here considered serve 
a very useful purpose. They warn us of no imaginary 
dangers. Perhaps the greatest mistake of all is our 
nation-wide tendency to put our trust in isolated devices 
and quick remedies. We forget too often that character 
is a matter of the slowest growth and of the most com- 
plex interplay of forces. With an all too easy optimism, 
we are inclined to fancy that just as the teaching of spell- 
ing in the school years will insure a permanent excellence 
in spelling, so moral training, or else the inspiration of 
good examples in history and literature, or set lessons 
upon the various duties, — in short, some single happy 
device, will make for a permanent bettering of the national 
character. How idle is this hope ! No ethical instruction 
alone will see to it that every legislator of the future 
spurns a proffered bribe or that 'big business' scorns to 
offer it. The task of social regeneration is far too vast 
to be left entirely to the schoolhouse. In like manner, 
the share in this task which can properly be demanded 
of the school is too complex to be entrusted to any single 
one of the agencies there. Moral instruction which does 
not touch the deeper springs of conduct becomes a fruit- 
less and often harmful intellectual exercise. Moral 
emotion which finds no opportunity to express itself in 
the concrete experiences of the daily life, loses itself in 
sentimental vapor. Moral training, indispensable as it 
is, has no vital meaning to the children unless it calls to 
its aid the enlightenment of the judgment and the stirring 
of the proper disposition. The problem of the school, in 
a word, is the question not of any one agency, but of three 
so closely interrelated that none of them can do its al- 
lotted work without the other two. Instruction, in- 
spiration, training, are necessary, all three. It is in this 
triply inclusive sense that the term 'moral education' 
should be employed. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Henry Neumann. 



